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he Vrsnis constitute one of the most important groups in the saga of 

the Mahabharata, and Vrsni is the clan in which the most famous of the 

Mahabharata characters, Vasudeva-Krsna, was born. The Mahabharata 
(II.22) mentions that the Vrsnis were part of the rulership of Mathura, and the town 
seems to have been their ancestral place.' Local power among the Vrsnis is in a way 
attributed to Vasudeva-Krsna in the epic when it mentions him as Samghamukhya 
(XIL.81.25). A series of epithets shows that his identity is closely connected with 
his lineage; the more frequent epithets or names used for him in the Mahabharata 
are: Varsneya, Vrsni, Madhava, Dasarha, Satvata, Yadu, Yadava and Sauri. Asa 
scion of the Vrsnis, sometimes only the appellation ‘Varsneya’ is used to designate 
him (e.g. Srimadbhagavadgita I11.36); sometimes it is associated with him as a 
sort of paternal surname (e.g. Krsna Varsneya in III.189.54). The Mausalaparva 
of the Mahabharata describes the end of the Vrsnis and the rehabilitation of 
the few remaining Vrsnis by Arjuna at Martikavata (Bhojaraja’s family) and at 
Indraprastha and nearby areas (Mbh. XVI.7.67-75)*. In the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, Varsneya as an epithet or name of Vasudeva-Krsna appears 119 times, 
whereas another 45 occurrences are used for others (Brockington 2007: 20). In the 
Nalopakhyanaparvan of the Mahabharata (III.52-79), the charioteer of Nala is 
named Varsneya (a suita), although no justification is given for such a name. 

Chapter 34 (Harivamsa Parva) of the Harivamsa Purana (Mahabharata 

Khilabhaga) mentions the Vrsni dynasty in some detail. As per its details the Yadu 
kula was quite large and a special branch of its ruling people was termed as Vrsnis. 


Kartavirya Sahasrarjuna was the most powerful and famous ruler of the Yadus 
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(also called Haihayavamsi), who was killed at the 
hands of Jamdagni Parasurama, and in his family 
were born Vrsa and his son Madhu, from whom the 
VrsnivamSa derives its name. In the family of Madhu 
was born Krosta, whose son was named Yudhajit. 
Yudhajit gave birth to a famous ruler named Vysni. 
Another roughly contemporary great man of the 
Vrsnis was his stepbrother Andhaka, and that’s why 
the clan of the Mathura rulers is sometimes called 
as Andhaka-Vrsni. From Vrsni were born Svaphalka, 
Citraka and Devamidhisa. From these three were 
born many great heroes (Viras) of the Vrsni clan, 
including Akrara and Sara. From Sura was born 
Vasudeva among other children, and from him 
were born the greatest Vrsni heroes Samkarsana/ 
Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, and also Subhadra 
(Goddess Ekanamsa). In the same clan were born 
other great Vrsni heroes including Satyaki, Sarana, 
Viduratha, Usinara, Nisatha, Satyaketu, Aristanemi, 
Anadhrsti, Ekalavya and Uddhava (a learned man). 
Prtha (Kunti) was a daughter of Siira and gave 
birth to Karna, and later, after marrying Pandu, 
to the three Pandava brothers Yudhisthira, Bhtma 
and Arjuna. Therefore, four of the most important 
protagonists of the Mahabharata were of half-Vrsni 
lineage, from their mother’s side. From Vasudeva- 
Krsna were born the two great Vrsni heroes 
Pradyumna and Samba, and from Pradyumna was 
born Aniruddha, another great Vrsni hero. A similar 
description of the Vrsni cult is provided in the Visnu 
Purana (IV.14-15). 

As per the Vedic Index (Macdonell & Keith 
1958: 289-90), the Vrsnis are already known in 
the later Vedic period; their descendants (i.e. 
Varsna, Varsneya, Varsnya) are mentioned in the 
Taittirtya Brahmana (II1.11.9.3; IIl.10.9.15), Satapatha 
Brahmana (1.1.1.10; IIL.1.1.4), Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (IV.1.8) and Jaimintya Upanisad Brahmana 
(1.6.1; 1.5.4). 

Panini in his Astadhyayt (4.3.98) mentions 
the prevalence of the cult of Vasudeva and Arjuna 
(vasudevarjunabhyam vun), and he refers to the 


Vrsnis in the sutra rsyandhakavrsnikurubhyas ca 


(4.1.14). Another sutra, jivikarthe capanye (5.3.99), 
is construed, in later commentaries, like the 
Paninisiitravyakhya, in a way that images of 
Vasudeva, Siva and Skanda were known in Panini’s 
time (jivikartham yad avikrtyamanam tasmin 

vacye kano lup syat | vasudevah | sivah | skandah). 
Panini (6.2.34) also cites the Vrsnis and Andhakas 
as Ksatriya names, rajanyabahuvacanadvandve 
ndhaka-rrsnisu. Thus, there are clear references 
about the Vrsnis and also about the possible images 
of Vasudeva, Siva and Skanda. Vrsni Vira Vasudeva 
is important here for our purpose. Patarfijali’s 
Mahabhasya mentions the killing of Kamsa by 
Vasudeva and the narration and presentation of 
dramas, presumably in Mathura, on the life of Krsna 
(Bhandarkar 1874). Even Kautilya in his Arthasdastra 
(VI.12) mentions a war between the Vrsnis and 
Dvaipayana, which means that various episodes 
related to the Vrsnis were quite popular by the time 
of Kautilya (c. 4th century BCE). Scholars even try 
to identify Heracles mentioned by Megasthenes 

as Vasudeva-Krsna, but this identification is quite 
tentative indeed. 

In ancient India, the Vrsnis were worshipped 
either as individual deities (heroes) or in groups 
(triads, tetrads or pentads). As an individual 
deity, any of the above-mentioned Viras may 
have found his following, but Balarama, Vasudeva 
and Ekanamsa were more popular. Balarama and 
Vasudeva might have been worshipped together as 
doubles, but no such image has survived. Balarama, 
Vasudeva and Ekanamsa are also represented in 
a group, which is identified as Vrsni triad. In the 
tetrads may be included Caturvytha images, which 
have the representation of four Vrsni Viras. For the 
pentads, the Mora inscription makes important 
mention of Vrsninam Pancaviranam, who are 
identified as the Five Great Heroes of the Vrsnis 
— Samkarsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba and 
Aniruddha. Banerjea (1942: 65-68) confirmed 
these names with a passage in the Vayu Purana 
(97.1-2), which reads Manusyaprakrtin devan 


kirtyamanan nibhodhata samkarsano vasudevah 


pradyumnah samba eva ca | aniruddhasca pancaite 
vamsavirah prakirtitah |/. The Srimadbhagavata 
Purana (X.16.45) also mentions four Vrsni heroes by 
the names of Samkarsana, Krsna, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, as belonging to the Satvata cult. The 
Mahabharata mentions two different groupings 
of the four Vrsni Viras: Samkarsana, Vasudeva, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha are enumerated in 
one passage (XIII.158.39), while Madhava, Samba, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha appear in another 
passage (XVI.3.44—45). Earlier, Liiders (1937-38: 196- 
98) had identified them as the “five great heroes” 
mentioned in Jaina texts as Baladeva, Akrira, 
Anadhrsti, Sarana and Vidtratha, among whom 
Akrira was the commander. Quintanilla (2007: 
212-13) proposed to accept Liiders’ identification. 
As far as the names of these heroes are concerned, 
they definitely indicate the historicity of the 
characters, but considering them to be of Jaina 
affiliation is untenable. Although Vasudeva and 
Baladeva find some importance with Neminatha, 
there is no such indication that separate temples 
of minor local divinities were erected by Jainas 
before the Christian era. Besides, the site of Mora 
has not shown Jaina association of any nature till 
now. The names of five Vrsni heroes as identified 
by Liiders cannot be outrightly rejected, as they 
show some glimpse of historicity in them. But then, 
Banerjea’s identification seems to be more correct, 
as the popularity of these characters as close family 
members of Vasudeva-Krsna indicates. Besides 
this identification, Rosenfield had identified them 
as five ancient legendary kings of Mathura, in this 
supporting Banerjea (Rosenfield 1967: 151-52). The 
Pafica-Vira concept of Vaisnavism had near-parallels 
in other sects: the Pafica-Brahmas of Saivism, 
the Pafica-Buddhas of Buddhism, the Pafica- 
Tirthankaras of Jainism, and, more importantly, the 
Pafica-Viras of Yaksism. However, we know little of 
them to say how they are linked with the principles 
of several religious systems (Aravamuthan 1969: 71). 
After a perusal of the literary evidence, we now 


come to various archaeological pieces of evidence 
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related to the Vrsnis, which will be discussed site- 


wise in the following. 


TIKLA 


What may be considered the earliest example of the 
depiction of the Vrsnis in the form of a triad (Fig. 
4.1) is found in a rock shelter at Tikla situated about 
70 km south of Gwalior, in District Shivpuri. V.S. 
Wakankar first recorded it (2005: 145-46 [based on 
his PhD thesis, Pune 1973]). He refers to the figures 
as “presumably a king and queen with an attendant 
holding an umbrella” (ibid.: 365). This rock painting 
may be dated within the time bracket of the late 
3rd and the 2st century BCE, on the basis of a 

short Brahmi inscription written above the figural 
depictions on the rock surface. It reads dambukena 
karitam odanakita (cf. Neumayer 1992-93: 54; last 
word: author’s reading). It is quite clear that either 


the artist who painted the lines on the rock surface 


was named Dambuka, or that Dambuka was the 


Fig. 4.1. Vrsni triad shown in a rock painting at Tikla, 
M.P., painted in red ochre, inscribed. a. Photo courtesy of 
A.K. Singh; b. Drawing after Neumayer 1992-93: fig. 2. 
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person who got the figures painted by an artist, 

but the meaning of the third word is not clear. The 
painting depicts three human figures. The first figure 
from the left is a male who holds a halayudha in 

his right hand. In his left hand he is shown holding 
a peculiar object looking like a barbed harpoon 
with a possible snake hood on top. He is wearing a 
conspicuous headgear with two circular loops. His 
dress seems to have been inspired by the tribal/rock 
art of the period. This figure should be identified as 
a representation of Balarama. 

The second male, who is shown in the centre 
and is deliberately made slightly taller than the 
others as an afterthought, should be identified as 
Vasudeva-Krsna. His left hand is stretched out and 
probably holds a disc or a flower, while his right 
hand holds a slightly similar object as the first male 
holds in his left hand, but with a longer handle. 

The most important feature of this figure is the 
headgear, which has been shown with what seems 
to resemble a solar disc (Gupta 2013: 205-06). The 
third figure, which is smaller in proportions than the 
other figures (as females are generally represented), 
seems to hold a tall object like a parasol in her 

right hand. However, a proper contact between the 
umbrella’s handle and her hand is not visible, and 
the latter appears to be touching the object held in 
the left hand of the central figure. The left hand of 
this figure seems to be empty. It looks a bit strange 
that the female deity is shown holding a parasol, but 
that may be meant to represent her as a bestower 

of sovereignty. Or else, the painter tried to draw a 
canopy as is found over the head of Ekanamésa and 
other goddesses during the Kushan period. A related 
evidence may be seen in the Mahisasuramardini 
sculptures of the Kushan period, where the goddess 
is shown in self-coronation after her victory over 
Mahisa. Such a concept might be behind the 
association of Ekanamsa at Tikla with a royal 
parasol. 

The dresses of all three figures are slightly 
different, and it appears as if the third figure is 
shown wearing a skirt and a blouse-like clothing. 


The most striking feature of this triad is that it is 
the only known example of such type where the 
proper genealogical hierarchy of the three deities 
in accordance with Harivamsa Purana has been 
followed. Interestingly, Vasudeva-Krsna is shown 
as the tallest figure, indicating that he had already 
attained a superior status. It should also be kept in 
mind that the Tikla rock shelter site is a part of the 
Greater Braj region and lies on the route linking 


Mathura with Tumain and Ujjain. 


THE HELIODORUS GARUDA PILLAR 
INSCRIPTION, BESNAGAR 


The famous Besnagar Garuda pillar inscription 
mentions the erection of this Garudadhvaja of 
Devadeva Vasudeva by Bhagavata Diyaputra 
Heliodorus, who was an ambassador of the 
Greek king Antialkidas of Taksasila to the court 
of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra (Sircar 1965: 88; Vogel 
1908-09; 126). The second part of the inscription 
mentions the three fruits of this deed — svarga, 
dama and apramada. 

This inscription which belongs to the 2nd 
century BCE confirms the popularity of the 
Bhagavata religion as far as Taksasila and its 
popularity even among the Indo-Greeks. It is quite 
probable that the find-spot of the pillar (locally 
called ‘Khambaba’) might have been a popular 
local shrine of the Bhagavatas, and that was why 
Heliodorus made such an offering there. It is also 
to be kept in mind that from the same site and 
also from its vicinity various pillar capitals like the 
palm capital (Fig. 4.2) and the kalpa-rrksa capital 
have come to light, which belong to the Balarama 
and Sri-Laksmi (Rukmini) cult, respectively. The 
former presence of the dhvajastambhas of other 
Vrsni deities is quite probable there. The finding of 
a dhvajastambha of Sri-Laksmi is quite significant 
because it confirms that a female goddess either 
as the sister or the wife of Vasudeva-Krsna was 
worshipped at the Vrsni shrines. Besides, there is 
also an evidence of a palm capital from Pawaya, 


which is now housed in the Archaeological 
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| Fig. 4.2. Palm capital from Besnagar, M.P. Photo courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. 


Museum, Gwalior. Joshi (1979: 23-24) has associated 
the worship of a lion pillar on a corner upright 
(State Museum, Lucknow, no. J 268) and the lion- 
plough capital from Mathura now housed in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, to the 


Samkarsana cult. 


THE MALHAR IMAGE 


Malhar in Bilaspur District of Chhattisgarh has 
provided one of the earliest known images of the 
Bhagavata religion (Sircar 1971: 84—85). The image 
(Fig. 4.3) was in worship outside a pond at the site. 
It represents a four-armed deity holding a gada 
and a cakra in his extra upper hands and holding 
a conch in his normal hands, reminiscent of a7ijali 
mudra. A long sword running from near the head 
down to the soil is held by the deity vertically, with 
a support at his right shoulder. The sword has an 
inscription in Brahmi characters of the 2nd century 
BCE. The inscription, sword, mace and wheel as 


well as the conch Paficajanya (if it is so) point to 


the identity of the deity as a Vrsni Vira, here in this 
case, Vasudeva-Krsna. The other features of the 
image are slightly like a local (tribal) warrior, viz. 
the lower dress made up of leaves, the appearance 
of the face, the treatment of the legs and body, 

and the ornamentation. But the presence of the 
Vrsni cult in a far-off place with such a local touch 
clearly indicates the popularity of the cult by then. 
This sculpture may be considered the earliest Vrsni 


image in stone. 


THE GHOSUNDI (MADHYAMIKA, RAJASTHAN) 
INSCRIPTION 


An important archaeological evidence regarding 

the Bhagavata (Vrsni) cult was found at the site 

of Ghosundi (Nagari) in Chittorgarh District of 
Rajasthan, in the early 2oth century, which comes 
under the ancient Madhyamika country (Sircar 1965: 
go). The inscription of the reign of King Sarvatata 
mentions the construction of a pujasilaprakaro 


narayanavataka in the name of Samkarsana and 
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Fig. 4.3. Vrsni image from Malhar, Chhattisgarh, with 
donatory inscription, Government Museum, Malhar. 
Photo courtesy of S.K. Bajpai. 


Vasudeva during the performance of an asvamedha 
sacrifice. The first mention of the older brother 
confirms its Vrsni connection, and the use of 

term Narayana Vataka for a shrine of Vrsni deities 
confirms the merger of various aspects of the Vrsni 
cult and the later Vedic god Narayana by the time of 
this inscription, which is dated to 2nd/ist century 


BCE. It is quite interesting to note that the area 


around Udaipur, which later on became one of the 
most important areas for the Bhagavata cult because 
of the shifting of the Srinathaji idol from Govardhan 
to Kankrauli-Nathdwara was already important for 
the same cult during the 2nd/ist century BCE. 


THE NANAGHAT INSCRIPTION 


The Nanaghat Cave inscription of Satavahana 
Queen Nagamnika mentions Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva along with other Brahmanical deities 
like Indra and the Lokapalas (Sircar 1965: 192-93). 
Here again, the elder brother, in spite of his 
lesser importance, is mentioned before the more 
important Vasudeva. Thus, this record should 
also be taken as connected with the Vrsni lineage. 
This inscription is generally dated around the ist 
century BCE/early ist century CE and confirms the 
proliferation of the cult of the Vrsnis in a far-off 


place like Nasik in Maharashtra. 


THE PANEL FROM KONDAMOTU 


An important sculptural panel (Fig. 4.4) found at 
Kondamotu in Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh 

is now housed in the State Museum, Hyderabad 
(Nigam 2000-01: 114). In this panel, all the five Vrsni 
Viras are carved in their proper genealogical order. 
Carved from left to right is Samkarsana holding a 
mace in the right hand and a ploughshare topped by 
a lion face in the left hand. Next to him is Vasudeva- 
Krsna with his right hand in abhaya mudra, and 

the left hand holding a conch-shell and placed 

on his hip. The next figure is of Narasimha, which 
clearly suggests the merger of the Satvata cult with 
the Parica Vrsni Vira cult. The following figure is of 
Pradyumna, who holds a bow in his left hand and 
an arrow in his right hand. To his left is the figure of 
Samba, who holds a wine goblet in his right hand, 
whereas his left hand is placed on his waist. The last 
figure is that of Aniruddha, who is holding a sword 
in his right hand and a shield in his left hand. This 
sculpture is dated to about late 3rd/early 4th century 
cE and confirms the popularity of the Satvata-Pafica 
Vrsni Vira cult in Andhra Pradesh by that time.* 
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CHILAS 


Chilas is an ancient town on the Silk Route in 
Gilgit-Baltistan of Pakistan Occupied Kashmir, 
which at some point of time formed part of the 
ancient Kamboja kingdom. A large number of 
petroglyphs and inscriptions have come to light 
from this area of the Karakoram mountains. At the 
site of Chilas II, A.H. Dani (1983: 101-20) reported 
the finding of two pairs of Vasudeva and Balarama 
images as petroglyphs. The Kharosthi inscription 
mentioning Baladebo and Vasudebo at one place 
and Rama-Krsnasa Dhamaputrasa at the other 
place confirmed the identification of the painted 
characters. Dani (ibid.: 106 and pl. 79) attributed two 
different headgears to both the deities, Balarama 
has a crown and Krsna a crescent-topped headdress. 
Both of them are wearing dhoti. The left hands of 
both of them are akimbo. Balarama is holding a 
spear ending with a plough at its lower end, whereas 
Krsna is holding a discus in his right hand. In the 
other representation are shown two standing 
human figures with a flowing dress covering their 
body (ibid.: pl. 95). The Balarama figure has a crown 
on his head, whereas Krsna has a crescent-topped 
headgear. Both of them are holding a club in their 
right hand. Balarama is holding a plough-topped 
banner in his left hand, whereas Krsna is having a 
discus in his left hand. Dani (ibid.: 106) considered 
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Fig. 4.4. Sculptural relief panel from Kondamotu, A.P., State Museum, Hyderabad. Photo courtesy of the American 
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the first depiction as the earliest representation 

of these two deities with iconographic detail and 
name. It may correspond to a 1st century BCE 

date. The other representation may be dated a 
century or two later. These petroglyphs confirm the 
popularity of the Vrsnis in the northwestern part of 
India, particularly along the trade, route before the 
Christian era. 


NEWAL 


This site situated in Unnao District of Uttar Pradesh 
is identified with the ancient ‘Navadevakula’ (Garg 
1950: 175). There is a famous shrine of the Pafic-Pir 
at Newal, which, according to V.S. Agrawala, should 
be connected with the five Viras — either with the 
Vrsnis or the Pandavas. It again illustrates the fact 
that Pafica-Viras were very popular in ancient times 
and that the concept later on got merged with other 
sects, and that this development would explain the 
change in name to ‘Pafic-Pir’. There is a possibility 
that many other Pir shrines in the Vraja region or in 
northern India might actually have been dedicated 
to Viras (possibly Vrsnis). I also came to know from 
a person of the Jayaswal caste that they perform 

a certain ritual five times in the name of Pir Baba, 
possibly on the occasion of the Holi festival. It 
might indicate that this ritual was earlier performed 


for the Parfica-Viras and later transferred to the Pir. 
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These Pafica-Viras should in all probability be the 


Pafica Vrsni Viras. 


THE VRAJA REGION 


Mathura and its surrounding area known as the 
Vraja region is believed to be the most sacred and 
significant area on earth for the presence of the 
Vrsnis and the Bhagavata cult. Hitherto, a proper 
emphasis on this aspect in archaeological and 
iconographical terms is somewhat lacking, but the 


present analysis would try to fill up some of the gaps. 


MORA 


A very important site connected with the Vrsni 
cult is Mora, which is a village situated to the south 
of Mathura city, at a distance of about 10 km. The 
name of the village might have been derived from 
legendary king Moradhvaja (Gupta 2013: 294). 
Another important place of worship for Vraja 
people including the Varshneys,* near River Ganga 
at Narora, is also called ‘Morra’ and is a part of the 
famous Belavana with its presiding goddess of high 
reverence. Nowadays, this goddess is identified 

as Sri-Laksmi, but in antiquity it might have been 
either related with Vrsni Ekanamé&a as sister of 
Vasudeva-Krsna or Sri-Laksmi as wife of Vasudeva- 
Krsna. Mora village became one of the most famous 
of Mathura sites because of some epigraphic and 
sculptural findings dating back to the first half 

of the ist century CE, thus providing the earliest 
evidence of the worship of the Paficavrsni Viras. 
Some evidence like the inscribed brick of the period 
of Brhasvatimitra even dates back to 2nd century 
BCE. Four sculptural finds (Figs. 4.5—4.8) and a 


door-jamb have been reported from this site, along 


with the famous Mora well inscription (Government 


Museum, Mathura [hereafter G.M.M.], no. Q 1) that 
was found by Sir Alexander Cunningham (Vogel 
191-12: 127). This slab containing the inscription 
was being used as a part of the terrace of the well, 
possibly displaced from its original location. The 
inscription was not legible even to Vogel, because 


of its deteriorated state. The inscription, which 


was read by Heinrich Liiders, is actually based 
on Cunningham’s information. Presently, this 
inscription has become illegible. 
Liiders’ (1937-38: 194 [7, s and c adjusted ]) 
reading of the Mora well inscription is as follows: 
1 [siddham] mahaksatrapasa Rajavulasa 
putrasa svami ... 
2 bhagavatarh Vrsnina[1m] parnchaviranam 
pratima[h] sailadevagri ... 
3 ya[s]=To[sa]yah sailam srimad=grham= 
atulam=udadhasamadhara ... 
4 arcadesarh Sailarh parhca jvalata iva 
paramavapusa ... 
His reading of the inscription on the pedestal of 
the female statue from Mora (Fig. 4.5) is as follows 
(ibid.: 201): 


Fig. 4.5. Female sculpture from Mora, with broken-off 
inscribed socle, Mathura (G.M.M., no. E 20). 
Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


Fig. 4.6. Male torso from Mora, Mathura 
(G.M.M., no. E 21). Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


De sutdsiventeted etasya purvaye M[a]thuri 
kalavad[a] o[dakhii... 
S casee erect ye Tosaye patimaa......... tiesecseeys 


One point which is clear from these inscriptions 
is that these belong to two different rulers — one 
probably to the Saka Ksatrapa Sodasa, son of 
Mahaksatrapa Rajivula, and the other to the 
Kushan ruler Kaniska, both separated by a margin of 
a few decades. The first inscription clearly refers to 
the popularity of the Bhagavata cult of the five Vrsni 
heroes in this part of the country, and also to the 
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tradition of worshipping their images in a shrine. 
“Tosa/Tosa’ is significant as occurring in both of 
them, and it should refer to the same person or 
place, whatever may be the case. 

An important question is the identification 
of ‘Tosa’ or ‘Tosa/Tosa. Liiders (1937-38: 194— 
202) writes: “at first sight one would obviously 
understand ‘the house of Tosa’ as a shrine dedicated 
to a goddess called Tosa, but I am not aware that 
there ever existed a goddess of that name. Under 
these circumstances, Tosa can only be taken as the 
name of the lady who caused the shrine to be built.” 
He further adds: “Tosa does not sound like an Indian 
name. It is quite probable that Tosa was of Iranian 
extraction.” Rosenfield (1967: 151) writes about it: 
“Although it is difficult to reconcile a Tosha of the 
time of Sodasa with one of the time of Kanishka, 


the coincidence makes it most likely that the 


Fig. 4.7. Male torso from Mora, Mathura 
(G.M.M., no. E 22). Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 
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Fig. 4.8. Image from Mora (remains of socle, legs and 
feet), Mathura (G.M.M., no. E 23). Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


original Mora well inscription referred to the mound 
in question.’ Doris M. Srinivasan (1997: 213) also 
supports the view of Rosenfield. 

In accepting Liiders’ identification of Tosa, there 
is a genuine problem that there is no deity known 
until now by the name of Tosa, neither in India nor 
in the regions to the North-west of India. Secondly, 
if it is taken to be a female by the name of Tosa who 
erected the shrine, then how will one explain the 
gap of a few decades between the two inscriptions? 
Now, there is a need to look at all this information 
in the present context. In the past, scholars missed 
the very important fact that the nearby village of 
Mora (about 2 km distance as crow flies) is known 
as Tosh. The village of Tosh is very well linked with 
the saga of the Vrsni Viras. It is believed that this 
was the name of a sakha or friend of Krsna, who had 
taught him the art of playing flute, ie. in a sense his 
musical guru. Besides, one of his favourite gopikas, 
Indivara, who is one of the famous 108 sakhis of 
Krsna, is also believed to have resided in the village. 
No Puranic reference could be noted for it, but 
Growse (1883: 57) has mentioned the mate of Krsna 
by the name of Tosa during the killing of the demon 
Aghasura by him. He has also mentioned that this 
village was named so because of this particular Tosa. 


I would like to reiterate my suggestion that Tosa 
of the inscription is the same Tosa mentioned in 
Vraja folklore (Gupta 2013: 294-301). In that case 
To| sa|yah sailam srimad=grham might mean that 
this great shrine of the Bhagavata heroes existed 
as the temple of Tosa, which might be the name of 
the village Tosh or a person who was considered 
the musical guru of Krsna. There is certainly some 
doubt if it is actually Tosdya, as it might be the 
caturthi form of the word Tosa as a female, but 
neither is this reading a full proof, nor should Tosaya 
be considered only as the fourth case in feminine 
gender (caturthi strilinga). The name of the village 
Tosh should be considered of utmost importance 
in interpreting the word Tosaya, and in that case 
it must be in the masculine gender (pumlinga 
vibhakti). Another point which needs to be looked 
at is that if we consider the person mentioned in 
the inscription as a female named Tosa, then the 
village would be called ‘Tosagrama’, and it would 
have developed to “Tosagama’ or “Tosam’ over a 
period of time. But it has not been the case with the 
name of this village, and it was only known as Tosh, 
with grama as a normal suffix. This is the reason 
that the name of the village has not changed as per 
the rules of local Braj dialect. Even if the name of 
the village is not considered to be related with the 
Krsna legend, then also the word Tosa cannot be 
considered to be of outside origin, as it is a Sanskrit 
word which means ‘satisfaction’ and is quite popular 
with the prefix sam as samtosa, and also with the 
asu prefix as Agutosa for Siva. 

During explorations, it was observed that 
the original inscription, which was found on the 
outskirts of Mora by Cunningham, in the terrace 
of a well, might have reached there from a site 
at some distance from village Mora. Later on, 
this area (Fig. 4.9) was taken under protection 
by the Archaeological Survey of India. Not much 
information is available about this excavated site, 
except for the existence of some circular shrine 
considered an ancient one by Pt. Radha Krishna 
(Vogel 1911-12: 127). Now, when we take a look at 
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| Fig. 4.9. Mora, Mathura, view of the site. Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


this site, it is observed that this small site, about 80 
x 60 m in dimension, is situated at an approachable 
distance from five important early historical sites, 
and these are Mora, Tosh, Ganeshra, Fenchari and 
Sakna. Local people informed that till some 40 years 
back, people from all these villages came to worship 
a deity at that site. One important point which 
became quite evident was that the deities to whom 
Varshneys offer worship by putting a cow dung- 
made cake on fire in the morning of the Holi festival 
are none other than the great ancestors (Paficavrsni 
Viras), because it was only on the day of the Holi 
festival that all these people from surrounding 
villages came to offer their worship at this site of 
Vrsni Viras. In the Vraja region, on the day of Holi 
festival, people of the area go to worship the great 
ancestors at ancient mounds or sites. Besides, there 
is a continuing tradition of great ancestors’ worship 
at the Mora site in the form of a shrine, which 

the villagers call by the name of Bhimiya Baba. 
Recently, a temple has been constructed on this site 
in which the deity is represented as a horse-riding 
warrior with a sword in hand (Fig. 4.10; Col.pl. 22). 
Generally, bhimiya and jakhaiyyd are the local terms 
used for Yaksa devata. However, in this case the 
deity is not represented as a Yaksa, but as a Vrsni 
Vira, which confirms some kind of continuity of the 


past Vrsni cult at this site. 


I have observed many early religious sites at 


some distance from the ancient habitation areas of 
villages, almost on a regular basis. But the important 
point about this site along with its exceptional finds 
of Vrsni Viras is its location in the midst of some 
important habitation mounds in an area that was 
called as jhil because of a huge depression. This 

is probably the largest area of depression in the 
whole cis-Yamuna section, covering more than 16 
villages, and it might be one of the reasons for the 
high density of ancient sites in this area. During 

the monsoons the whole area between Jikhangaon, 
Khamini to Satoha and Ganeshra took the shape 

of a lake, which provided very fertile land for 
agricultural purpose. The situation has changed only 
after the construction of the Govardhan drain in the 
area, which possibly follows some old course of a 
stream. The trans-Yamuna section along with many 
pockets in the western section was fertile enough 
for agricultural production. This in addition to the 
presence of a number of early settlements in the 
cis-Yamuna region makes it clear that during ancient 
times Mathura was a self-sufficient agricultural 
centre and needed not to depend on trade, at 

least not for survival purpose. This is in total 
contradiction to the view expressed by R.S. Sharma 


(1989: 31) about ancient Mathura’s food security. 
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Fig. 4.10. Modern image in worship at Mora site, 
Mathura. Photo: Vinay K. Gupta [Col.pl. 22]. 


On closer examination of the site of Mora, a 
broken sculpture (Fig. 4.11; for another view see 
Gupta 2013: fig. 13.3) was found lying there, which 
is worshipped only on special occasions. This 
sculpture definitely belongs to the same group of 
sculptures as the broken lower half of a female 
figure of the time of Kaniska (Fig. 4.5). It has been 
sculpted from a red sandstone slab. Whether the 
other three sculptures of this site belonged to 
the Saka-Ksatrapa period or not is yet not clear, 
especially after this find. 

In conclusion, there are two headless torsos 
(Figs. 4.6—4.7) and the lower leg portion of a person 


Fig. 4.11. Recently discovered image at Mora site, 
Mathura. Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


(Figs. 4.8) that were already known from Mora. We 
are still clueless about their dates, as well as the date 


of the recently noted piece (Fig. 4.11). 


THE CHAMUNDA TILA PILLAR CAPITAL 


Another very significant evidence of the presence 
of the Vrsni cult in Mathura comes from Chamunda 
Tila, situated on the outskirts of ancient Mathura 
city. It is in the form of a unique pillar capital, now 
housed in the Government Museum, Mathura 
(Fig. 4.12). This pillar capital was found in the year 
1972 and since then it has somehow escaped the 
attention of scholars for its actual importance. 
What is most amazing in this pillar capital is that 
it represents five symbols visible from both sides. 
These are a lion (on each end), a palm leaf (in the 


centre, on both sides), makara (on each end), a 
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| Fig. 4.12a-b. Pillar capital from Chamunda Tila, Mathura (G.M.M., no. 72.7), front and rear view. Photos: Vinay K. Gupta. 


beautifully adorned woman (on both ends) and 

a Yaksa (on top in the centre, on both sides). It 

is quite probable that the topmost symbol in the 
centre of the pillar-capital is missing. According 

to Banerjea’s (1937: 13-20) interpretation based 

on the Visnudharmottara Purana, taladhvaja 
belongs to Samkarsana/Balarama, garudadhvaja 

to Vasudeva-Krsna, makaradvaja to Pradyumna 
and rsyadhvaja to Aniruddha. In the pillar capital 
under discussion, two of the deities Samkarsana/ 
Balarama and Pradyumna are represented by their 
respective dhvajas. The lion is clearly related to the 
concept of the Satvatas. It is related to Narasimha as 
well as to Samkarsana/Balarama. Yaksas play a very 
important role in the evolution and development 
of the Vira cult. Many features of early Vrsni Vira 
images like the Malhar image and the Birabai torso 
(to be discussed next) definitely seem to be inspired 
by Yaksa iconography and cult. Therefore, overall, it 
appears that this pillar capital is a capital where the 
merger of various doctrines like the Vrsnis, Satvatas 
and Yaksas is visualised. Besides, the continuing 
tradition of Vrsni worship in the disguise of a 

Yaksa at the Mora site also confirms some kind of 
association between the Yaksa and Vrsni cults. No 


clear explanation can be given at this stage for the 
presence of a female figure on both sides of the 


capital. 


THE BIRABAI TORSO 


Birabai is a village situated near Noh in District 
Bharatpur, and is about 35 km south of Mathura 
city. This site has provided a torso of a Vira (possibly 
a Vrsni), which is now housed in the Bharatpur 
Museum (Fig. 4.13). This torso is quite similar to the 
torso of a monumental Yaksa image from Noh in 

its overall appearance, but a sword hanging by its 
side is indicative of its identity as a Vira. Besides, 
the continuing tradition of calling the village by the 
name of a Vira also confirms its identity as a Vira. 
Although the Vira concept is applied to some other 
deities as well, in the Vraja region it is quite likely 
that this Vira was a Vrsni Vira. 


VRINDAVAN 


Another very important evidence for the Vrsni cult 
comes from the most sacred of the Bhagavata sites, 
Vrindavan. At the site of the Madan Mohan temple 
that belongs to the 16th century, during the year 


1979, some ancient structure having two inscribed 
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Fig. 4.13. Torso from Birabai, Bharatpur; State Museum, 


Bharatpur, no. 301. Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


bricks was exposed along the river front of the 
Yamuna (Mishra 1983). This site is related with the 
episode of subduing of Naga Kaliya by Krsna during 
his childhood and is locally known as Dwadash 
Aditya Tila, also indicating its solar connection. 

In the ancient structure (Fig. 4.14), various bricks 
measuring 52 x 26 x 8 cm, 39 xX 29 X 7 cm, 42 x 28 
x7 cm, 36 x 26 x 6 cm, etc. have been used. The 
larger brick size of 52 cm length corresponds 

to the Mauryan brick size and is comparable to 
various Mauryan bricks found at Saheth-Maheth, 
Sonkh, etc., whereas the 42-36 cm length bricks are 
comparable to the bricks of the Sunga, Kushan and 


Gupta periods. Besides, a number of reused bricks 


(broken) and smaller Post-Gupta bricks are also 
visible at various positions in the upper portion of 
the structure. The Sultanate period lakhori bricks 
can be observed in the upper part of this brick 
structure. Various bricks used in this structure 
confirm the point that the structural edifice at the 
site dates back to as early as the Mauryan period and 
continued during the succeeding periods of Suga, 
Kushan, Gupta, Post-Gupta and medieval periods, 
before the Madan Mohan temple was constructed 
atop the mound in the 16th century. Since no regular 
habitation deposit is observed at or near this site, 

it is quite probable that it served as a religious 
edifice, and this point was confirmed by the finding 
of two inscribed bricks in the structure. These two 
bricks contained a similar inscription on their face, 
mentioning “...thena bhagavatena nataken karitam” 
which might be slightly incomplete (Upadhyay 
1988: 36). Mishra (1983: 20) gives a variant reading 
as “Thana Bhagavata Nanatakena Ka(ritam)’. 

This inscription consists of Brahmi characters of 
the 3rd/2nd century BCE, and the use of the word 
“Bhagavatena” makes it clear that this religious 
edifice was dedicated to the Bhagavatas (Vrsnis). 
Now, the important repercussions of this discovery 
are: firstly that the town of Vrindavan dates back 

to at least as early as 3rd/2nd century BCE for its 
religious importance, secondly, the most famous of 
modern Bhagavata sites was a Bhagavata spot during 
that early time as well, and thirdly, this structural 
evidence would be the earliest evidence of such 

an ancient religious structure (Brahmanical) in the 
whole of north India. The same site has continued 
to be an important religious place since then, as the 
finding of various temple remains of the Gupta and 


Post-Gupta period suggests. 


THE MATHURA INSCRIPTION OF VASU 


The inscription is engraved on the side of a carved 
door-jamb dug out of an old well in the Mathura 
Cantonments in 1913, and is now housed in the 
Mathura Museum. Ltiders (1937-38: 208 [s and c 
adjusted]) reads: 
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| Fig. 4.14. Ancient brick structure, Madan Mohan temple, Vrindavan. Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


Dy lM lacie ae avessteccsape aetna niartansseasscncees 2 
2 sal[slya 

3 [vas] 

4 [PJ]. [ma]... -SHVA..  esseeeseeeneee 
5 sapul[t]r[e]na.... Kausi..... eee 
6 Vasuna bhaga|[va](to Vasude)- 

7 vasya mahasthana..................(Sai)- 
8 larh toranarh ve(dika ca prati)- 

g sthapito prito [bha](gavan Vasu)- 


a 
° 


devah svami[sya] (mahaksatra)- 

11 pasya Soda[sa](sya).....--sssssssessssseeee 

12 SATNVArtayataMM...........sesecerserserseeneenees 

The inscription mentions the erection of a 
stone gateway and a railing by a person named Vasu, 
during the reign of Mahaksatrapa Sodasa at the 
great temple of Bhagavat Vasudeva. This inscription 
again confirms the presence of a Bhagavata 
(possibly Vrsni) temple at Mathura in the 1st century 
BCE. Since the temple already existed and has 
been called a “great” temple, it confirms the hoary 


antiquity of the shrine and the Vrsni cult at Mathura 
proper. In no way, this inscription could have come 
from Mora. Whether it was the same temple which 
is now considered as the birthplace temple of Krsna 
or some other temple is not clear. There should not 
be any doubts about the existence of more than one 
important Bhagavata shrines at a popular centre like 
Mathura. 


SUNRAKH 


A broken torso (Fig. 4.15) was found by me at a 
shrine in Sunrakh village situated on the outskirts of 
Vrindavan in 2006, which unfortunately no longer 
exists there. The headless bust of a standing male 
was quite damaged and seemed to date to about 

the Kushan period. The left hand of the deity was 
kept near his waist, holding a sword. His right hand 
was completely missing, but might have been kept 
in abhaya mudra, as was the norm with Kushan 


images. Possibly, a sword was tied with his katisutra, 
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=~ . a 
Fig. 4.15. Sunrakh, Vrindavan, possible Vrsni Vira torso 
(no longer in situ). Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


which was distinctly visible in this image, along 
with the thick folds of drapery tied at the waist. 

He was shown wearing a thick necklace like many 
other Vaisnava images of the Kushan period. Heavy 
armlets were visible in the remaining part of the 
left hand of the deity. The uttartya, which the deity 
is shown wearing, appeared to be of indigenous 
nature and was definitely different from the drapery 
worn by the Kushan royal images. As the sword was 
a feature well associated with the Vira cult like that 
of the Malhar image (Fig. 4.3) and the Kondamotu 
relief (Fig. 4.4), there is a strong possibility of this 
image representing a Vrsni Vira. The total height 

of the image would have been almost equal to the 
height of the Mora torsos (possibly Vrsni Viras). The 
finding of this image nearby the Bhagavata temple 
at Dwadash Aditya Tila in Vrindavan again confirms 
the presence of the Vrsni cult in ancient times in 


Vrindavan. 


AKRUR 


Akrur is a small hamlet situated on the outskirts 
of Vrindavan, along River Yamuna, in between 
Mathura and Vrindavan. The name of the village is 
derived from Akrira, the Vrsni hero. It is believed 
that at this place Samkarsana/Balarama and 
Vasudeva-Krsna had given him the darsanas of 
their caturbhuja rupa, when Akrira was taking 
them to Mathura from Vraja. Since Akrira is the 
great ancestor of the Varshney caste, they consider 
this spot to be their holy place. There is a mound 
on which the modern temple of Akrura is situated. 
The mound is an isolated one and appears like 

a thupa. Inside the modern temple of Akrura, 

the presiding deity was Krsna along with Radha. 
Some importance was also given to Samkarsana/ 
Balarama and Akrira, but recently, new effigies of 
Krsna, Balarama and Akrira have been installed 
inside the temple garbhagrha. The importance of 
this site is not only in terms of legends and literary 
references, but archaeological, too. In the early 
decades of the 2oth century, a female statue was 
found from the site, which is now housed in the 
Government Museum, Mathura (Fig. 4.16). This 
statue represents a standing female with her right 
hand in abhaya mudra and the left holding the 
sashes of her drapery. There is also a possibility 
that she might have held a pot in her left hand. The 
treatment of her lower portion is very much like 
that of Ekanamsa sculptures and also like that of 
the Mora female deity (Fig. 4.5). The height of the 
figure is comparatively smaller (about 2 feet only). 
On overall stylistic grounds the image belongs to 
about the early decades of the ist century CE, and a 
similar date is suggested by Quintanilla (2007: 208). 
Now, a few important points require our attention. 
Firstly, the female has to be regarded as a major 
deity, since very few female sculptures in samapada 
sthanaka pose of that period are known, and that 
too exhibiting the abhaya pose. Thus, she has to be 
a prominent deity, as has been noted earlier (ibid.: 
211). Secondly, the figure has been found from a 
locality which is a sacred Vrsni place. Thirdly, the 


Fig. 4.16. Female deity from Akrur Tila, Vrindavan 
(G.M.M., no. F 6). Photo: Vinay K. Gupta. 


similarity of this figure with Ekanamsa sculptures of 
the same age (e.g. G.M.M., no. 15.912, as illustrated 

in Schmid 2010: fig. 3) suggests its identification 

as Ekanamsa. Whether this identification can be 
confirmed or not, it is for sure that the place which 

is being considered sacred and important by the 
people of Vraja is actually an ancient site dating 
back to the ist century CE or earlier, and, moreover, is 


associated with a female deity of some significance. 
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VRSNI TRIADS 


It was another very important theme of the 
local Mathura tradition, which later on became 
universal. In this kind of representation, the three 
most important personalities of the Vrsni clan, 
Samkarsana/Balarama, Ekanamsa and Vasudeva- 
Krsna, are represented standing side by side. 
Harivamsa Purana I1.2.48-49 mentions her name 
as Kausiki and locates her place on Vindhyagiri. 
The same text (II.4.48) also mentions that she was 
worshipped as Aradhyadeva by all the devatds born 
in the Yadukula. Joshi (1977: 122-26) has also pointed 
out the similarity of Ekanamsa with Subhadra and 
Vindhyavasini Devi, the most popular goddess in 
eastern U.P. Srinivasan (1997: 213-14) has talked 
of six Vrsni triads, with four of these belonging 
to the Mathura region (G.M.M., nos. 67.529; U 45; 
15.912, cf. Schmid 2o10: figs. 1-3; one relief in the 
former Robert H. Ellsworth Collection). The fifth 
one is a weight stone relief from Pakistan, while 
the sixth triad was actually found as three separate 
sculptures from Gaya, Bihar (Patna Museum, nos. 
11300; 11269 and 11299). Another Vrsni triad, which 
was found at Sanghel near Nuh in Haryana, a part 
of greater Braj region (Kurukshetra Museum, acc. 
no. 1/395), has been published recently by Devendra 
Handa (2006: 38-39, pl. 21). A small triad relief 
from Bangarmau, situated near Newal in Unnao 
District and belonging to the Gupta period is also 
reported (Shukla 1986: 122). This finding is even 
more important for the fact that Newal is known for 
a Paric-Pir shrine, and the finding of a Vrsni triad 
confirms its association with the Vrsni cult, and 
thus, very probably, the interlinkage of the Pafic-Pir 
with the Pafica Vrsni Viras. The already mentioned 
rock painting from Tikla should be considered 
the earliest representation of a Vrsni triad till now 
known in India. Except for the Gaya examples and 
the Ellsworth relief (Srinivasan 1997: pl. 16.5), the 
preservation of these triads is not good, however. 
According to the genealogical hierarchy 
that is followed in the representation of these 
triads, the eldest brother Samkarsana/Balarama 
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is shown as the tallest and the first in the row 
(on the viewer’s left/proper right). The central 
figure is that of Ekanamsa who according to some 
texts was marginally elder than Vasudeva-Krsna, 
but Harivamsa Purana 1.2.35 mentions that she 
was slightly younger than him (she was born 

on bhadrapada krsna navami, while Vasudeva- 
Krsna was born on bhadrapada krsna astami). 

Her height is the least, as was a norm for a female 
representation. To the left of Ekanamsa, Vasudeva- 
Krsna is represented. Generally, the two male deities 
are shown with four hands, having their usual 
attributes. Ekanamsa is always depicted with two 
hands in these triads; one of her hands is placed 
near the waist, with or without holding a water 
pot, while the right hand is generally shown in 
abhaya mudra (cf. Couture & Schmid 2001: 181-89). 
Doris Srinivasan (1981: 132) has tried to establish 
some correlation between the Vrsni triads and the 
performance of sraddha, on the basis of a passage 
in Visnudharmottara Purana and the finding of a 
triad from Gaya, the most important place for the 
performance of sraddha in India. One of the most 
popular of Vaisnava shrines in India, the temple 


of Jagannath in Puri, houses the Vrsni triad as the 


main cult object of worship, and the antiquity of the 
shrine as a local one might date back to a time prior 
to the 7th century, developing into a major shrine 


around the 1oth/uth century. 


CATURVYUHA 


It is one of the most important and interesting 
representations of Brahmanical art of Mathura of 
the Kushan period (Fig. 4.17). The sculpture was 
found as four broken pieces from Saptasamudri 
Kapa in the Museum compound. The total height 
of the remains is 43.2 cm. The central figure is of 
Vasudeva-Krsna who is possibly shown four-armed. 
In his natural left hand, he holds a sankha; in his 
upper right hand he holds a mace, but no part of 
this extra hand is visible in the present sculpture. 
The mace is shown as a palm tree trunk and is 
positioned just below the body of the second 
emanation, Samkarsana/Balarama. The natural 
right hand of Vasudeva-Krsna is shown in abhaya 
mudra, whereas the upper left hand, which usually 
holds a cakra in Vasudeva-Krsna sculptures, is 
missing completely. This figure, broken off below 
the abdomen, wears a short garland of leaves and 
flowers, armlets and quadruple bracelets, which are 


Fig. 4.17a—b. Caturvytha image from Saptasamudri Well, Mathura (G.M.M. nos. 14.392—395), front and rear view. 
Photos: Vinay K. Gupta. 


incised with a wine pattern, and a plain necklace. 
He wears a tall flat-topped crown of cylindrical 
shape, decorated with a repeated rosette pattern. In 
his ears, two pendants are worn as ear ornaments, 
but broken now. The eyes of Vasudeva-Krsna are 
shown looking at the nose (ndsagradrsti), indicative 
of its late Kushan date. The first emanation from the 
body (from the right shoulder) of Vasudeva-Krsna is 
of Samkarsana/Balarama, who is clearly identifiable 
with his serpent hood as well as the wine goblet 
held in his left hand. The right hand of Samkarsana/ 
Balarama, which is now broken, would have been 
probably raised above the head in abhaya mudra. 
The torque (ekavali) and the short garland of the 
Samkarsana/Balarama figure are quite similar to 
that of central figure of Vasudeva-Krsna. On the 

top of Vasudeva-Krsna (from his crown) emerges 
another emanation, which should be of Pradyumna. 
Actually, there is an attempt to create an illusion 
that this emanation is coming out from behind the 
Vasudeva-Krsna figure. Not much is clear about the 
features of this figure beyond the fact that it is two- 
armed. Another emanation would have been issuing 
out from the left shoulder of Vasudeva-Krsna, but 

is now completely lost. This figure in all probability 
would have represented the fourth Paficaratra vyuha 
— Aniruddha, the grandson of Vasudeva-Krsna. A 
tree has been depicted at the back of this sculpture 
(Fig. 4.17b), which is related with the concept of 
vyuhavada. The main trunk of the tree has been 
shown on the back of Vasudeva-Krsna figure, from 
which rise two lateral branches (on the back of 
Samkarsana/Balarama and possibly on the back 

of the broken-off Aniruddha figure) and a central 
branch (on the back of Pradyumna) towards 

the top. A slightly similar visualisation of a 
theological concept is observed on Paficamukha 
Siva Lingas. 

The vyithas are named after the elder brother, 
the son, and the grandson, respectively, of Vasudeva- 
Krsna, namely Samkarsana/Balarama, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha; and the pair of gunas connected 
with these are respectively: jriana and bala; aisvarya 
and virya; Sakti and tejas (Schrader 1916: 35, as 
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cited by Maxwell 1988: 30; following sentences 
adapted from ibid.). All six gunas, before pairing, 
constitute in aggregate the body of the personal 
God Vasudeva-Krsna (Ahirbudhnya-samhita 6.25: 
sadgunya-vigraham devam). These six gunas are 
the aprakrta gunas, conceived as the ‘attributes’ 

of the Creator which appear at the first phase of 
movement in His potential state, in the suddha-srsti, 
before, or underlying, the manifestations of the 
trigunas, whose evolution immediately anticipates 
the material creation. Vasudeva is the male aspect 
of the creative principle quickened into his state of 
potentiality as the container of the gunas prior to 
their projection as pairs in the vyuha stages. Before 
he is stirred to activity by the waking presence of 
the female principle (akti), the source is sleeping 
potential only, known as Narayana; his awoken, 
actively potential state is God Vasudeva. Hence in 
the present Caturvyitha icon, the God Narayana, 
embodying the primeval power, is not represented 
and the four manifested emanations are the four 
Vrsni powers of which Vasudeva-Krsna is the 
foremost and most important emanation, which is 


responsible for the three other emanations. 


NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 


Various symbols are found on a number of punch- 
marked coins dating back to the pre-Mauryan and 
Mauryan periods (c. 4th to 3rd century BCE and 
earlier). There is a great possibility of some of them 
belonging to the Bhagavata (Vrsni) cult. P.L. Gupta 
(1989: 127) has proposed the possibility of Balarama 
being depicted on a few post-Mauryan punch- 
marked coins, especially on those from the Mathura 
region. The fragment of this coin type shows a 
standing figure holding a plough in his left hand and 
a long stick (musala) in the right hand. It would be 
one of the earliest representations of any Vrsni hero 
in coinage. There is also a strong possibility of the 
‘Mathura’ symbol identified on these coins by Gupta 
to be related with Mathura and the Vrsnis. Almost 
contemporary or slightly later (about early 2nd 
century BCE) is the unambiguous representation of 
Vasudeva and Balarama on the coins of Agathocles 
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found from Ai-Khanum, Afghanistan (Narain 1976: 
73-77). On the obverse — or Greek — side, occurs 
the figure of Balarama, holding a club and a plough 
in his right and left hands, respectively. On the 
reverse — or Brahmi — side appears the two-armed 
Vasudeva holding the wheel and conch(?). Since the 
Greek side is more important, the representation 
of Balarama indicates his elderly position as 
compared to Vasudeva in the Vrsni lineage. The 
finding of such coins further confirms the spread 
and popularity of the Vrsni cult in northwest India 
during the early 2nd century BCE. A coin assigned 
to Vrsnirajanya-gana, c. ist century BCE, bearing a 
cakra on the reverse and a pillar surmounted by an 
animal on the obverse, was probably discovered in 
northern Punjab (Allan 1936: clv-clix; Sircar 1971: 16). 
Ten clay sealings of the Vrsnis of the Gupta period 
from Sunet (Ludhiana, Punjab) are also published 
by Saraswati (1976), on which musala, gada, sankha 
and cakra, the symbols of Balarama and Vasudeva, 
and a composite figure being half elephant and half 
lion along with the mention of Vrsnirajanya-gana 
are found. 

The above study confirms the widespread 
popularity of the Vrsni cult in a major part 


of ancient India. Its presence attested during 


NOTES 


* This has been a topic on which Prof. Doris M. 
Srinivasan has contributed immensely. Therefore, I 
thought it to be a fitting topic to write about in her 
honour. 

1. Only the Daksinatya reading of the 22nd chapter 
of the Sabhaparva indicates so while describing 
Jarasamdha’s attack on Mathura. All the 
Mahabharata references unless specified are of the 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur edition. 

2. This area should also include the portion of 
the Vraja region that includes Mathura and its 
surrounding regions extending up to Indraprastha 
(Delhi). 

3. The idea of this identification was first mooted by 
Banerjea (1968: 10-11). 

4. There is important evidence of the continuation 
of the Vrsni cult in Tamil Nadu, at the temples of 


the 3rd/2nd century BCE at far-off places like 
Afghanistan, Vidisha and Malhar clearly proves 
that by that time many aspects of the cult had 
already evolved and developed. A number of Vrsni 
findings in the Vraja region contradict the view 

of some scholars who consider the origin of this 
cult outside Vraja. Mathura (Vraja) was the most 
important centre of the Bhagavata (Vrsni) cult and 
most of its doctrines evolved at Mathura, as the 
occurrence of almost all the aspects (independent 
images, triads, Caturvyuha, Paficavrsni Viras) 
indicate. Various independent images of a four- 
armed male deity holding discus, conch and mace 
are identified as Vasudeva-Krsna, whereas a number 
of representations belong to Samkarsana/Balarama. 
Thus, at Mathura, the cult of the Vrsnis was so 
popular that no other place can think of rivalling 
it. The continuous presence of people belonging 
to the Varshney caste in the Vraja region confirms 
the historicity of the Vrsnis and the importance of 
Mathura. 
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Tiruvallikkeni (Triplicane/Chennai) and Nachiyar 
Koil, which is discussed in Rangarajan & Gupta 
2015. 

5. The members of the Vrsni clan who now survive in 
Vraja and nearby regions call themselves Varshney 
and consider Akrira, the commander-in-chief of 
the Mathura rulers, Kamsa and Ugrasena, as their 
great ancestors. Descendants of the Varshney clan 
are nowadays seemingly considered to be Vaisyas 
instead of their original Ksatriya belonging. Some of 
the important pockets of Varshneys are: Mathura, 
Vrindavan, Chhata, Sahar, Ral, Raya, Surir, Nohjhil, 
Bajna, Pisawa, Jalali, Harduaganj, Atrauli, Sahpau, 
Hathras, Aligarh, Chandausi, Bahjoi, Bilsi, Badaun, 
Kasimganj, Anupshahr, Khurja, Etah, Kasganj, etc. 
They used to marry only among themselves, with 
Kasyapa as their principal gotra. 
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